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LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE. 

FRANCE. 

' I A HERE lie before me three important works treating sociology 
-*- or history, which I am glad to be able to group together be- 
cause the criticism of each will be illumined by the presence of 
the others. I shall begin with that of M. Ad. Coste, Les principes 
d'un sociologie objective. 

M. Coste is vigorously opposed to the popular doctrine of the 
day which tends to confound sociology and psychology. He makes 
a sharp distinction between the facts of sociology and the facts of 
psychology, — for instance, moral, aesthetic, etc.; the latter in his 
mind constitute a distinct and ultimate science, ideology, which 
would be built upon sociology, instead of preceding it. 

In order to achieve this separation he has deemed it necessary 
to establish two points in advance : that ideologic phenomena are 
of a different order from sociological phenomena, and that there is 
no evident correlation between the two. This thesis is open to dis- 
cussion, as it seems to me, at least the second part of it, though 
this does not prevent me from recognising that certain authors, 
Taine, for example, exaggerated the extent and the nature of this 
correlation, or failed to understand it properly. M. Coste declares 
that sociality is a condition precedent of mentality ; he even assigns 
to "opinion 1 " an essential value in the functions of society, no less 
than to government and production. Now if we take the trouble to 
analyse carefully this "social condition" of mentality, shall we not 

1 That is, croyance, or the sum-total of ideas common to the individuals of a 
nation. 
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finally discover vital and perhaps constant relations between a 
given social state and the intellectual manifestations revealed in it, 
of which "opinion" is but one aspect? And if it is also true that 
these manifestations can often be traced to a general, or superior, 
evolution, going on outside of, and as it were above, individual so- 
cieties, must they on that account be regarded as exempt from the 
investigation of sociology? Granted that its principal task — and 
M. Coste admits it to be so— consists in showing how the various 
series of social facts vary in function, it is not clear why the series 
of intellectual phenomena would not be studied from this point of 
view, and their exclusion from the domain of sociology does not 
seem to be adequately justified by the danger we would be in of 
exaggerating the importance of their influence upon social life, 
which is as unquestionable as their dependence. It was not neces- 
sary, in my opinion, to deny the correlation of intellectual facts 
and social facts in order to separate sociology from ideology. The 
latter maintains its independent existence in the midst of the former 
by right of its results — such as "opinion," of which the author dis- 
courses, — not by its theoretical discipline. As for the strictly psy- 
chological theory of religious, moral, aesthetic, or scientific facts, it 
pursues an object which no more concerns sociology than does the 
object of individual or general physiology. 

The second characteristic feature of M. Coste's doctrine is 
that it brings into relief an objective social fact, that of population, 
which here assumes a new and important role. He regards it as 
the social motor, in other words, the dominant fact, on which in the 
last analysis depend government, "opinion," production, — "the 
fundamental and initial phenomenon" in the midst of every people, 
which will determine its "progressive diversification." 

The importance of population is not to be denied, and M. Coste 
is justified in emphasising it ; at the same time he supports it with 
serious evidence. But I should hesitate to accept it as a factor of 
absolutely primary importance ; and, while the fortune of a people 
depends on its population, the condition of the population is not for 
all that a fortuitous circumstance without connexion of any kind 
with habitat, national character, or last of all, with profound ethnic 
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qualities. Suppose the population of Spain to be transported to 
England and distributed there in the same limits and conditions 
that the Anglo-Saxon genius has established, what would be the 
result? Does density of population bring about the same results 
in China and in Belgium? Similar suppositions, which could be 
extended and stated further, reveal an unknown quantity in our 
problem. I do not hesitate to add that " moral causes," summarised 
by M. Coste under the head of "opinion," have also had, at least in 
certain stages of history, a greater importance than he concedes to 
them. And in the situation to-day of France and England respec- 
tively, population does not seem to me to express the predominant 
phenomenon. Hence I judge that it is one factor among others, 
the correlation of which with the various social manifestations 
should be studied with care ; but I would not attribute to it such a 
decisive r61e and so decidedly privileged a rank. 

Is it indeed really essential to the constitution of a positive 
sociology to make progress dependent on the succession of intel- 
lectual states, with Comte, or on the occurrence of men of genius 
or on the discovery of the arts and technical processes, with MM. 
Tarde and Espinas, or finally, on the objective reality invoked by 
M. Coste? I think not; and in any case, whoever desires to formu- 
late this "essential determination of social evolution" of which he 
speaks, must certainly look beyond the element of population. But 
then we approach a problem of general philosophy, and no longer 
one of sociology proper. 

* * 

M. Tarde is still the protagonist of the psychologic theory 
combated by M. Coste. I am sorry that he did not take the trouble 
to include a rtsumi with his new book, Les transformations du pou- 
voir, and I wish that the style of it were more precise. He has 
undertaken here to show the application of his general doctrine to 
the governmental side of society; he has tried to explain the changes 
of political conditions by means of the laws of imitation, repetition, 
and opposition, and to derive these changes from individual con- 
siderations, which are in his view the true matter of history. 

Cournot conceived historical development as an order achieved 
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in disorder, as the harmonious assimilation of a series of chances 
grafted one upon the other ; but M. Tarde thinks that he failed to 
recognise their proper nature, which is that of individual initia- 
tives. As for the regular or co-ordinated side of social facts, he 
thought he found it in certain vague general tendencies, whereas, 
according to M. Tarde, regularity appears strikingly only in the 
minor details of the facts of social life, "in those almost identical 
repetitions of perfectly similar acts and ideas which, starting from 
a given initiative radiate in all directions, colliding or combining 
with different rays emanating from other centers." 

No one will deny that the individual is, in the last analysis, 
the social motor. But does it follow that psychology can offer a 
substitute for sociological investigation, as I have often attempted 
to define it in these pages and even in this very article? When it 
is said, for instance, that power follows property, this is the ex- 
pression of an objective relation, and the establishment of such a 
fact has a value in practice as well as in theory. It is an entirely 
different matter to derive from this, as does M. Tarde, the r61e of 
imitation, and to mark the accession of inferiors to power by the 
psychologic trait, that "they are more closely assimilated to their 
mastersby imitating them." This trait concerns the moral mech- 
anism of the operation, but it does not appertain to it as a political 
fact. 

Furthermore, M. Tarde criticises, somewhat briefly, the estab- 
lished relations of property and power. While it is difficult — we 
will admit it — always to connect the changes in political form with 
the modes of possession of soil and capital, it remains true none 
the less that the hypothesis is not without foundation ; and since 
there is no doubt, as he himself declares, that "if property had not 
evolved, the evolution of power would never have taken place," it 
is no less certain that the correlation which we discover in the 
whole must find expression in the details. In any case, I choose 
this example only to mark the difference between the study which 
seems to me to be genuinely sociologic and that to which M. Tarde 
claims to reduce sociology. 

When the author devotes himself to showing us that there ex- 
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ists "an inverse relation between the political or social influence 
of the nobility and that of the cities," and that "patriciates decline 
in proportion as great cities arise," it appears that he is dealing 
with sociology exactly as we understand it. Let such a relation be 
disproven, and even then sociology will have a sufficient result in- 
dependently of the interesting reflexions that may be offered by 
psychology on the private condition of the individual molecules 
which make up these social combinations. I note in passing that 
in the remarkable chapters on Nobility and Capital, M. Tarde is 
very sparing of psychologic explanations. And if he had explored 
all the sentiments that move the heart of man in the situations 
which he describes, what more would we know of these situations 
themselves considered as social phenomena? 

I restrict myself to these few remarks. They do not prevent 
me from recognising the author's qualities of sagacity and keen- 
ness, and I feel that I ought to commend many pages of his book, 
especially those in which he interprets the law of "progressive dif- 
ferentiation " of powers, or of works, a law which seems to him to 
mean a division of powers leading to closer solidarity and coopera- 
tion ; those in which he treats of the increase of authority in mod- 
ern society ; and finally — the practical conclusion of his studies — 
those in which he shows the necessity and the possibility in the 
near future of subordinating politics to morals. 

* * 

M. D. Xenopol, professor in the University of Jassy (in Rou- 
mania), publishes in French Les principes fondamentaux de Vhistoire, x 
and I shall make this important work the occasion for discussing 
the question of the relation of sociology and history, whence come 
many misconceptions. Moreover, it is the very question treated 
by M. Xenopol. His criticism is based upon the contrast presented 
by the facts of co-existence (chemistry, psychology, etc.) and the 
facts of succession (geology, linguistics, etc.), as well as upon the 
different value of the results obtained in these two groups of facts. 



1 Paris, E. Leroux ; 1899. — Works which appear without publisher's name be- 
long to the Libraire Alcan. 
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I cannot enter here into the details of the discussion. It will be 
sufficient to say that, according to M. Xenopol, the historical sci- 
ences do not aim to establish relations of similitude and coexist- 
ence, as do the other sciences, but, on the contrary, relations of 
difference and succession. These last-mentioned relations are not 
laws properly so called, that is to say, the expression of a regular- 
ity which is independent of time; and if there are "abstract laws 
of succession" they are incorporated in "circumstances" which 
are not "permanent," but always "changing," which modifies the 
conditions of the problem. In brief, M. Xenopol accepts a static 
sociology, which is limited to what he calls the "laws of manifes- 
tation" of the social facts, — in other words, to the study of the re- 
lations which may be discovered at any given moment between 
events and institutions. But history has the sole right to attempt 
to establish "regularities in succession"; and these regularities 
are never the "generalisations of succession" proposed by dynamic 
sociology, from which are eliminated the "differences" which are 
the characteristic of historical development ; they appear only under 
the form of historical series, which "always remain unique and in- 
dividual, unlike in space as well as in time, and consequently have 
not the character of laws." 

M. Xenopol seems to me to fall into confusion. He is filled 
with the necessity which is imposed upon the historian of (if I may 
venture to use the expression) localising and individualising human 
actions ; but he commits the mistake of trying to subject the pro- 
cesses of sociology to the necessities of narration. He does not 
take into account the fact that the conception of sociologic series 
is as legitimate as that of historical series. These sociological 
series, these partial evolutions in the intellectual order, the eco- 
nomic order, the juridicial order, the political order, etc., present 
this especial characteristic, doubtless, that their chief features are 
most frequently realised in different historical series. But why 
should the sociologist be forbidden to mark these features and 
these evolutions across the course of history? Does not the histo- 
rian find himself constrained to neglect in his account certain "dif- 
ferences" which he regards as secondary? M. Xenopol himself 
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advises "selecting" those facts alone which deserve to be consid- 
ered from among the mass of those which constitute the past of 
humanity. The sociologist does precisely the same thing when he 
establishes his sociological series. And if, for instance, the transi- 
tion from polygamy to monogamy seems sufficiently substantiated 
in the majority of historical series, the announcement of this fact 
will have for him all the necessary reality without the need of not- 
ing the number of wives permitted by the laws of the various na- 
tions which practised polygamy. On the other hand, in the special 
study of the civilisation of Islam it will be important to note the 
fact that the Prophet of the Mussulmans reduced to four the num- 
ber of wives allowed to the faithful. By this fact history seems to 
me to be definitively the concrete part of sociology; it would lose its 
peculiar physiognomy as soon as it tried to assume another task. 

I have not the least intention of disparaging history by this 
remark, and I concede that it even has an important function of its 
own : I mean the discussion of events, the appreciation of histori- 
cal personages, the estimate of their personal influence upon the 
course of the national life, etc., — a work of literature and criticism 
in many respects, a sort of half fictitious reconstruction of reality, 
which on the whole assumes a real value only in the hands of the 
historian who is at the same time a philosopher. M. Xenopol cer- 
tainly has this qualification, and he gives the best of advice on the 
difficult art of revealing and criticising the facts of history. But 
he himself furnishes an example of the extent to which the judg- 
ments of the mere historian are uncertain and debatable, when he 
attributes the fall of Napoleon to the play of chance, the winter of 
1812. The sudden death of Pericles, stricken by the pest which 
was spreading from Asia to Greece, was a matter of chance. But 
Napoleon, despite his genius, was a player who always ended by 
losing to the bank conducted by destiny. 

I had intended to speak quite fully of a work by M. Paul La- 
combe, De Vhistoire considire'e cotnme science, 1 — a work which dates 

1 Hachette & Co., publishers. 
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from 1894, but the analysis of which is in place here, because it 
contains doctrinal views that are shared or opposed by the sociol- 
ogists whom I have just been discussing. I would gladly have 
noted the personal views of the author on the subject of imitation ; 
gladly have given a rdsume" of his discussion of contingency and de- 
terminism in matters historical, that is to say, the degree of cer- 
tainty permitted by accidental or narrative history, or, in short, by 
the history of events ; gladly have examined his objections to the 
notion of race; have emphasised, finally, his conception of pro- 
gress, quoting his wise warning against trusting in the existence of 
a lucky fate which will carry us forward by itself. But I must ask 
pardon if I merely refer to his excellent book, without examining 
it in detail as I would have liked to do. If I do not accept all his 
conclusions without reserve, I can recommend every page of it as 
instructive and never dull. 

I shall restrict myself to mentioning now the following works : 
By the same M. Lacombe, an Esquisse d'un enseignement base 
sur la psychologie de V enfant,' 1 a very good book which may interest 
American or English readers, although addressed especially to 
French teachers, being a controversial work, a protest of common 
sense against the dogmatic instruction which still holds its fell 
sway in France; — by M. Eugene d'Eichthal, Socialisme et prob levies 
sociaux, studies written with great good sense, their common object 
being to analyse the various forms assumed by contemporary so- 
cialism since the expansion of universal suffrage ; — by M. Ossip- 
Lourie, La philosophic de Tolstoi, a meritorious work in which the 
author attempts to present the ideas of the celebrated writer in a 
coherent whole ;— by M. H. Lichtenberger, Friedrich Nietzsche, 
aphorismes et fragments choisies, a well arranged collection ; — by M. 
Felix Thomas, Morale et dducation, a hasty examination of the re- 
cent systems of ethics, undertaken with the purpose of estimating 
the influence which each may have in the education of children. 

Lucien Arreat. 
Paris. 

1 A. Colin, publisher. 



